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VN OUR BROTHER has been 
killed!” The man ran and 


ran, and then suddenly he stopped: 
He had no brother! 


As the day I take office as Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica approaches, I 
see more and more North American 
newspapermen. Not one fails to ask 
me: “What will the attitude of your 
government be toward foreign in- 
vestments?” Meaning, of course, U.S. 
investments. I patiently explain to 
them that Costa Rica is a country of 
freedom and order where any per- 
son can earn a living and any firm 
do business, regardless of their na- 
tionality, provided they abide by our 
laws. 

However, the assumptions of many 
inquirers seem to be that: 

1. There exists a considerable sur- 
plus of U.S. savings looking for in- 
vestment opportunities abroad; 

2. Such investments would be of 
unquestionable advantage to under- 
developed countries; 

3. Such new businesses 
bring those countries closer to the 
United States and therefore improve 
the possibilities of world peace. 

I take exception to all three as- 
sumptions. Before a man runs upon 
getting news of the killing of his 
brother, he should be sure he has 
a brother. 

Assumption 1. overlooks the fact 


would 
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that U.S. industry needs all national 
savings, and will need them for a 
number of years to come, to com- 
mercialize the findings of present 
technology. The tax system has en- 
couraged so much research that vast 
sums of capital investment are re- 
quired to implement the new tech- 
niques and to manufacture the new 
products developed. The nation is 
saving, for re-investment, about 10 
per cent of its yearly income, or ap- 
proximately $30 billion a year. In- 
dustry is absorbing those savings as 
they are produced, either by cor- 
porations or by individuals, and is 
paying an attractive income to the in- 
vestors. Why should money go 
abroad? 

Assumption 2. overlooks the dis- 
advantages of absentee ownership 
or, still worse, foreign ownership, 
when exercised on a large scale. 
Foreign ownership often acts as a 
suction pump. Most of the wealth 
produced flows into the economy of 
the “owning” nation. Profits, high 
taxes, high salaries flow. The low 
wages, the crumbs, stay—and with 
them the squalor, the discrimination 
and the bitterness. 

In 57 years of operations in Cen- 
tral America, the United Fruit Com- 
pany has accumulated a capital of 
$550 million and has paid more 
than that in dividends to U.S. share- 


holders, more than that in U.S. taxes, 
executive salaries and sundries. In 
the meantime, has Central America 
developed? 

Assumption 3. overlooks the fact 
that the difference in economic levels 
between the U.S. and the rest of the 
world is increasing, not decreasing. 
This is an alarming trend. Wealth 
means culture and civilization. Fifty 
years more at this pace, and the US. 
will have to disinfect the earth of 
barbarians (just 3 or 4 billions of 
them) or the barbarians will over 
run the U.S., if only through the 
spread of their diseases. Under to: 
day’s conditions, permanent owner- 
ship of large underdeveloped areas 
by residents of the U.S. is a means 
of widening this separation, because 
such ownership tends to make the 
U.S. relatively richer and _ the 
“owned” countries relatively poorer. 

Are all these statements hazardous 
generalizations? Probably. May they 
contain exaggerations? Yes. But the} 
do point, within the limits of a mage 
zine article and of my own busy time. 
to an erroneous trend of thought. 
Foreign ownership is not the way t 
world development and peace. 

Does the U.S. economy need the 
revenue from foreign investments ¢ 
No. In a national income of $300 bil 
lion per year, the earnings coming 
from a few billions invested abroad 
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PRESIDENT EXPLAINS WHY 


‘THE REAL NEED 


are insignificant. The whole of Latin 
America has only $4.6 billion of U.S. 
capital (not revenue), which would 
probably be safer, and earn more, at 
home. It would be better for all con- 
cerned if any of those properties 
were sold on long-term credit to 
Latin American institutions, and 
technical aid were given, wherever 
necessary, for the gradual transfer 
of ownership and responsibility. The 
US. spends much more than $4.6 
billion each year in foreign aid, as 
outright gifts. Why not a few sales? 
This calls for an entirely new 
Policy. It calls for “a bold new pro- 
gram,” a policy intended to develop 
the poor countries of the world and 
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Foreign Investments’ 





not to “own” them. Any capital in- 
vested by U.S. residents or institu- 
tions should go on a temporary basis 
(ten, fifteen years) and not with a 
view to permanent ownership. Thus, 
the capital gains resulting from the 
general development of those coun- 
tries would stay there, to great ad- 
vantage, and not accumulate in the 
U.S. economy, where they help but 
little. Thus, the poor countries would 
become self-reliant, and their markets 
for U.S. goods would be enlarged, 
and their affinity with the U.S. would 
be enhanced, and civilization would 
spread, and peace among equals 
could eventually reign on earth. 
Foreign ownership of a large seg- 





ment of a country’s economy or ter- 
ritory constitutes “economic occupa- 
tion.” This is no wild fancy. I know. 
I am a citizen of a “banana repub- 
lic.” I know how it feels to have a 
state within the state; to play host 
to a privileged business that does not 
abide by the law of the land, but by 
the terms of its own “concession,” 
by the terms of economic occupation. 
Please do not offer us as a remedy the 
very grievances of which we com- 
plain! 

Is it that the company’s directors 
are wicked, or deliberate exploiters? 
Is it that the U.S. Government is im- 
perialistic? Is it that Latin Ameri- 
cans are all venal, or stupid, or both? 
I think not. In history, as in good 
drama, everybody is right under his 
particular set of circumstances. 
Sometimes I think that the men Mark 
Antony had in mind were actually 
all honorable men. At the very least, 
we are all benevolent judges of our 
own selves. And it is no use calling 
each other names. The present is but 
an imperfect product of the past. Can 
we improve it? Can we produce a 
better future? That is our challenge. 

Twenty years ago, the U.S. with- 
drew the Marines (the military occu- 
pation) from Latin America. No one 
now questions the wisdom of this 
withdrawal from the point of view of 
all concerned. The Marines were a 
means of limiting local authority. 
Large ownership is also a means of 
limiting local authority, especially 
when it operates under “contract 
laws” or discriminatory “conces- 
sions” such as the colonial companies 
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COSTA RICA CONTINUED 


have exacted from the weak nations. 
It would be wise for all concerned if 
the U.S. withdrew the economic oc- 
cupation as well. 

This new policy could be adopted 
only by the U.S. Government, and it 
should be applied gradually, with the 
help of appropriate public agencies. 
The business firms themselves could 
only cooperate, not take the lead. The 
opposite way, the way of expropria- 
tion by the small countries, is, like all 
violence, fraught with disadvantages 
for all. Costa Rica certainly prefers 
to negotiate and not to fight, espe- 
cially at a time when conflict could 
weaken hemispheric solidarity and, 
in a measure, impair the general 
cause of Western democracy. 

Most people in the United States 
have read the Gettysburg Address, 
a short document which has already 
exerted a molding influence on the 
spiritual physiognomy of the nation. 
Few have read another short docu- 
ment, Point Four of President Tru- 
man’s 1949 Inaugural Address: 

“A bold new program ; 
humanity possesses the knowledge 

. . . the United States is pre-emi- 

nent .. . the material resources are 

limited . . . technical knowledge 
is inexhaustible . . . we should 
make available to peace-loving 
peoples the benefits of technical 
knowledge . . . our aim should be 
to help the free peoples, through 
their own efforts, to produce more 

. . . to lighten their burdens . . 

a cooperative enterprise, through 

the United Nations whenever pos- 

sible . . . a worldwide effort for 
the achievement of peace, plenty 
and freedom.” 

So speaks a nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all nations are created 
equal. Has tne policy of “sharing 
the knowledge” been successful? Yes. 
Witness the accomplishments of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
forerunner of Point Four. Probably 
no endeavor has done so much to 
bring peoples closer to the United 
States. 

Where will the capital for the de- 
velopment of poor countries come 
from? Permanent capital should 


come from their own savings. Tran- 
sient capital could come from tem- 
porary investments, or from loans 
granted to the proper development 
institutions. If some countries, be- 
cause of feudalism or corruption. 
cannot capitalize a part of their in- 
come and grow thereby, they cannot 
grow from foreign investments, 
either. There the real need is for 
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knowledge—knowledge of how to 
produce things, knowledge of how 
to administer the things produced, 
and accumulate capital, and grow. 
Knowledge means wealth. Nor is 
much wealth required, as capital in- 
vestment, to develop certain coun- 
tries. Costa Rica, for example, is not 
thinking of an electronics industry or 
of nuclear reactors. Let the industrial 
nations, especially the U.S., continue 
to lead. We can contribute our mod- 
est part to the general effort of sup- 
porting mankind by supplying beef. 
We have the land, and the rain, and 
the hands. All this is our own capital. 
We have only to add an investment 
of $100, $200 or $300 per worker. 
and this amount we can save. The 
highly technical industries today re- 
quire probably $20,000 per worker in 
capital investment. The present U.S. 
average for all activities is $12,000. 
The comparative figures show how. 
through an international distribution 


of labor, the underdeveloped coun. 
tries can grow with little capital in. 
vestment and rapidly become mem. 
bers of a civilized brotherhood of 
nations. Besides, many countries, like 
Costa Rica, do not need as high a 
per capita income as the U.S, Costa 
Rica has no winter to heat and no 
army to support. 

Of course, the capacity to save 
varies with the national income. And 
the income of most underdeveloped 
countries depends, to a great extent, 
on the prices of their exports, of raw 
materials, minerals, agricultural 
products. Far more than foreign in. 
vestments, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries need stabilization of the world 
markets. The so-called law of supply 
and demand is the law of the strong. 
Economics should be an ethical sci- 
ence. Prices can be stabilized, and 
they should be in a civilized world. 
Every nation, like every man, has a 
right to know how much she is earn- 
ing, how much she will be paid for 
the work of her people, when this 
work is applied to her natural re- 
sources, in supplying a part of the 
world’s needs. 

To summarize the formula for un- 
derdeveloped nations: Pay them for 
their products; tell them how to pro- 
duce more; tell them how to save, 
and to grow from earnings; if abso- 
lutely essential, grant loans to proper 
agencies or make temporary invest: 
ments; but do not try to own them! 
Remember: “the material resources 
are limited . . . our aim should be to 
help . . . through their own efforts.” 

I believe that my little country, 
Costa Rica, is ready to develop 
through her own efforts and savings. 
We are going to try. Do not ask me 
how, just now. THE New LEADER has 
requested one thousand words, and 
I am overdrawn. Meanwhile, my fel 
low countrymen (God help me!) e* 
pect one thousand deeds! 
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BOHN 


HE SESSION of the United Na- 
:... Assembly on August 17 was 
a purely formal affair. Chairman 
Lester Pearson, the precise and 
equable Canadian, called the meeting 
to order and made a speech which 
lasted five minutes. He asked the 
Political Committee to meet the fol- 
lowing day to set up the machinery 
to arrange for peace and reconstruc- 
tion in Korea. Those who had come 
in anticipation of seeing a show 
hoped that the Russians would rise 
up and object. But there was not a 
word or a look from Mr. Vishinsky. 
The danger of an uprising had been 
guarded against in behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering. In exactly seven min- 
utes, the whole thing was over. When 
Mr. Pearson dismissed the delegates, 
there were audible ohs of disappoint- 
ment from the visitors’ gallery. 

Yet, both as show and as symbol 
of the world situation, this meeting 
was exciting and important. I wished. 
as | often have before, that every 
American citizen could sit in one of 
the galleries and look down on these 
representatives of sixty nations. He 
would many things which 
would be to his advantage. His eyes 
would take in the fact that the 
peoples of the world are different. 
that we can’t expect them to learn to 
think and act like Americans or to 
follow our lead through thick and 
thin, 

As you look down on the cleanly 
designed, comfortable and modern- 
istic space provided for the delegates, 
you note, first of all, the symbols of 
universality. There is the flag rep- 
resenting the world encircled by olive 
branches. There are the global 


learn 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Colors 
Of Humanity 


mural decorations. You know that 
the planners, architects and deco- 
rators were one-worlders. 

Then the delegates begin to trickle 
in through the great doors at your 
left. You begin to see that you are 
dealing not with one world but with 
many. Beginning with the first UN 
meeting, I have been fascinated by 
the Indians. They represent a great 
nation with growing power, a nation 
with which we must learn to get on. 
Their women walk by, slender, ele- 
gant, swathed in soft and lustrous 
silk. Their men, most of them also 
slender and elegant, are usually 
clothed in smart Western garb. Both 
men and women have roving, sen- 
sitive, rather unhappy great black 
eyes. Pervading every stance and mo- 
tion there is a deep sense of super- 
iority. 

The representatives of the various 
Mohammedan nations are sharply 
different. A few of them are dressed 
in sweeping white robes with colorful 
headdress. They stalk by with a dra- 
matic sense of ancient dignity. What 
makes them stand out is their stiff- 
ness, their straightness, their hauteur. 
If any nations anywhere are all set 
to insist on independence, on self- 
determination, these are the ones. 

There are many Negroes in the 
delegations of different countries— 
so many and so varied that no one 
description 
Liberians look like successful, self- 
assured and prosperous American 
Negroes. The black men from Abys- 
sinia, Puerto Rico, Cuba and other 
lands seem less self-assured. Their 
eyes are constantly on the alert as 
though in fear of danger. You can 


can cover them. The 


feel as you look at them that they 
are viewing this whole vast white 
man’s enterprise with mingled hope 
and suspicion. 

Besides the delegates from China, 
there are in the Assembly many men 
of Chinese type. They come, of 
course, from the various countries of 
Southeast Asia. More than any other 
non-white group, these give the im- 
pression of being self-possessed and 
in the know. These Chinese or 
Chinese-looking Indonesians, Bur- 
mese or whatever they are go about 
their business as unostentatiously and 
confidently as Americans or British- 
ers. 

The center of attention, in this 
Assembly as in all previous ones, 
was the Russian delegation. Clus- 
tered there near the front of the hall 
about the obstreperous Vishinsky, 
they seemed bent on cultivating an 
expressionless Their 
strange non-communicativeness has 
been communicated to the satellites. 
Poles and others among whom this 
deadpan acting must be contrary to 
nature have learned it perfectly and 
exemplify it consistently. It is a sort 
of sit-down strike against friendship 
and understanding. 

Here we have these people—and 
many others—all looking different, 
acting differently, feeling and think- 
ing differently. They sit together in 
this great hall in an arrangement de- 
termined by the letters of the alpha- 
bet. For centuries, men like these 
have occupied expensive and showy 
embassies in all the great capitals 
of the world. Each ambassador or 
minister has had the task of fighting 
separately and individualistically for 
what were considered the interests 
of his country. Is this new sixty-na- 
tion arrangement an improvement? 

I think it is. Here, at least, we can 
look one another over. Slowly, we 


expression. 


can discover virtue in our differences. 
It is our contrasting colors and ways 
that make life wonderful. Perhaps, by 
meeting often enough, long enough, 
patiently enough, we can learn how 
to abolish war without reducing the 
world to a uniform and dull gray. 











British military bases in the Middle East, 


with great strategic value, are being threatened 


by the rising tide of Arab nationalism 


NAGUIB 


| Can Suez 


Be Saved? 


By Colin Jackson 


oer Britain’s entire military 
position in the Middle East is 
threatened. General Naguib of Egypt 
demands unconditional evacuation of 
the multi-million-dollar Suez Canal 
base. In Iraq, the treaty allowing the 
British Air Force to maintain bases 
in the country expires in 1956. In 
the Kingdom of Jordan, Glubb 
Pasha, British Chief of the Arab Le- 
gion, is soon to retire and with him 
will go the mainstay of British 
strength there. Even small sheikdoms 
in Arabia and the Persian Gulf are 
ceasing to take British dominance 
for granted. 

Few people realize the vast changes 
in the world balance of power that 
would take place following rapid 
British withdrawal from the Middle 
East. Unless some alternative defense 
system were erected, the ensuing 
power vacuum could be filled by only 
one country—Russia. 

Visiting British bases in the 
Coin Jackson is a British journal- 
ist who has just completed a tour of 
British Middle Eastern installations. 


Middle East this summer, I have seen 
at first hand the importance of these 
bases not only to Britain but to the 
whole free world. 

There are, for instance, nearly 
100,000 troops stationed in Army and 
Air Force bases spread across the 
Middle East from El Adem to Aden, 
from Cyprus and Habbaniya down 
to Khartoum and Nairobi. In mod- 
ern arms, striking power and eff- 
ciency, this is the strongest force 
in the free world between Western 
Europe and Indo-China. It includes 
important bomber bases like Shallufa 
in the Canal Zone and two others 
shortly to be ready at Amman in 
Jordan and Habbaniya in Iraq. Brit- 
ish Meteors and Vampire fighters are 
stationed in large numbers in the 
Canal Zone and can be found at such 
little-known spots as Sharjah in the 
Persian Gulf and Khormaksar in the 
Aden Colony. 

As the backbone of this large force, 
the Canal Zone holds some 60,000 
troops and the largest concentrated 
arsenal of war equipment in the 
world. The future of this Canal Zone 





base probably will be the first to be 
decided. General Naguib has stated 
that, if the British do not withdraw, 
a great national-liberation campaign 
will be launched to push them out. 
Sir Winston Churchill replied to “this 
Egyptian dictator General Negweeh” 
(as he called him) that the British 
would yield to no threats and were 
quite capable of defending themselves 
against any attack. 

Something like a state of siege now 
exists in the Canal Zone, with 80,000 
British troops living in a stretch of 
country some 100 miles long and 20 
miles wide, surrounded by a pre- 
dominantly hostile civilian popula- 
tion. To make things more danger- 
ous, the British are forced to employ 
as civilian labor some 20,000 Egypt- 
ians; no one knows how many of 
these are potential saboteurs. 

Since last year’s British military 
action in Ismailia and Suez, there has 
been no resumption of open warfare. 
At the moment, Naguib’s Army of 
Liberation is concentrating on a cam- 
paign of wholesale sabotage and 
isolated acts of violence. Profes- 
sional thugs in the area are also 
allowed to operate unchecked by the 
local Egyptian police. 

The day I arrived in the Zone, the 
wife of a British brigadier was shot 
and seriously wounded attempting to 
chase some Egyptians who were 
stealing her car. A British liberty-bus 
driver stopping to pick up supposedly 
British troops was murdered and 
thrown into the ditch; the bus has 
never been seen again. Airmen sun- 
bathing by the Canal have been at- 
tacked by armed Egyptians. A singer 
in a local Forces entertainment show 
was killed on the way back to her 
billet. The Egyptian Government has 
officially disowned all these attacks. 
but it continues to train students and 
others at “liberation camps” in the 
arts of sabotage and murder. 

The Egyptian Government has al- 
so attempted to tighten the noose 
around the British by cutting off all 
fresh fruit and vegetables from the 
Zone. Food checkpoints have been 
set up at all entrances to the Zone. 
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ISMAILIA, 1952: NO MORE OPEN 


Now every pound of fresh vegetables 
has to be flown in and supplies for 
the British forces are quite in- 
adequate. 

Civilian labor is only one-quarter 
of that employed prior to the abroga- 
tion of the 1936 treaty in 1951, but 
General Naguib is trying to cut off 
even this limited force. Egyptians 
working for the British are warned 
that their families outside the Zone 
may suffer. My room servant an- 
nounced one night that he would 
have to leave at once. He had been 
warned by Liberation forces in near- 
by Fayid village that he must leave 
ot his wife would die. 

British troops cycling along the 
Canal Road are often shoved aside by 
Egyptian cars. In the outskirts of 
Imailia and in small villages, chil- 
dren will spit, yell and throw stones 
at passing British vehicles. 

The first effect of these attacks 
has been to isolate the British en- 
tirly from the local population. 
There is absolutely no social mixing 
whatsoever. The troops have been 
forced back on their own resources 
0 organize their daily existence and 
tecreation. As a result, the area is 
‘ow a completely self-contained in- 
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WAR, BUT PLENTY OF TROUBLE 


dustrial estate. It has its own power 
stations, water filtration, sewage, 
cold-storage plants and railways. All 
this is an insurance against further 
sabotage. 

As another precaution, the British 
are forbidden to go on leave to large 
towns like Cairo or Suez. The period 
of service for a soldier is three years 
in the Zone, and for airmen two-and- 
a-half years. So local leave centers 
have been arranged in the Zone at 
Lake Timsah. A very few lucky ones 
can go as far as Cyprus or get leave 
to Britain. 

Cut off from the outside world, 
entertainment and recreation for the 
troops has had to be organized with- 
in the Zone. The Forces radio puts on 
innumerable request record programs 
and local talent shows. Variety 
artists and lecturers (I was one of the 
latter) are flown out to entertain and 
instruct (preferably both) the troops. 

Every afternoon, buses take the 
forces to bathing beaches with such 
enticing names as Blue Lagoon and 
French Creek. But the vehicles are 
armed, with an armed escort, and 
machine guns guard the beaches. 

Needless to say, sports help re- 
lieve the frustrating monotony of 


Canal Zone life and the irritating © 
effect of these siege conditions. In 
the winter, each battalion or Air 
Force squadron has countless foot- 
ball teams. There are mess teams, 
tent teams, platoon teams and trade 
teams, and almost every serviceman 
plays for two or three. This summer, 
on Coronation Day, I watched a 
Gala Cricket Match, cricket played in 
the desert with just a piece of green 
matting for the wicket. The wind 
blew the sand into the eyes of the 
players and the temperature was well 
over 100, but the game went on in 
white shirts and flannel trousers! 

At night, most service personnel 
are either on guard round the vast 
Canal perimeter or at the movies. 
Betty Grable and Marilyn Monroe 
unwittingly are great enemies of Gen- 
eral Naguib, for they keep the troops 
happy! 

By all these moves, the British 
have, to a large extent, managed to 
insulate themselves against Egyptian 
attacks. But the effect of this siege— 
these night raids, pinprick irritations 
and studied insults—is beginning to 
tell. Instead of the traditionally 
quiet, reasonable Tommy. all too 
often I found an exasperated, bully- 
ing Britisher. Egyptian “stab in the 
back” attacks fit in with many pre- 
conceived ideas about “Wog” cow- 
ardice. Cases occur, though they are 
seldom reported, where Egyptians 
are beaten up by British servicemen. 
Just as soldiers on cycles are forced 
off the road by Egyptians, British 
drivers usually ignore local Egyptian 
police. 

In high staff circles, I found wild 
solutions proposed for the Canal 
problem, “Kick the Wogs out of the 
Zone, seal off the area and staff it 
with Maltese and Cypriots,” a group 
captain suggested. Another staff of- 
ficer felt that the only answer was 
occupation of Cairo and removal of 
Naguib. So, as an answer to the nar- 
row, shortsighted Egyptian national- 
ism, an arrogant, blimpish outlook is 
developing on the British side. 

There is no easy or snap answer 
to this deadlock. Some way of pro- 
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SU EZ CONTINUED 


tecting Western security while satis- 
fying nationalist feeling must be 
found. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain. At the moment, the British 
bases are too vital to Western 
security to be evacuated hurriedly or 
unconditionally. In one form or an- 
other, these strategic assets will have 
to be preserved. 

For, in the first place, the air bases 
throughout the region form a vital 
part of the free world’s defensive 
arrangements. In the event that Rus- 
sia starts a war, Canberra bombers 
at the British base at Habbaniya 
would be only 100 minutes’ flying 
distance from the key Baku oilfields. 
From the new airfield in Amman or 
from Shallufa, the whole of the 
Ukraine could be assaulted much 
more easily than from any European 
air base. These air bases are the 
essential complement of the American 
airfields in Turkey and are far more 
important than the small U.S. base 
at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia. The 
mass of fighter stations in the Canal 
Zone and elsewhere in the Near East 
form a protective screen over the 
region’s oilfields and the great ports 
of Alexandria, Port Said and Suez. 

The Canal Zone ‘itself is essential 
for different reasons. British experts 
do not deny that the number of 
ground troops in the Zone could be 
reduced. It is even possible that all 
the infantry and the majority of 
other non-technical units could be 
withdrawn completely. What is vital, 
however, is that what are called the 
mobilization packs—the reserves of 
equipment and armament of every 
sort—should be maintained. At one 
base alone, for example (Tel El 
Kabir), these fill over 100 large 
warehouses. This equipment, to- 
gether with the large dumps of food, 
oil and ammunition, are the supplies 
that incoming forces could draw on 
in the event of war while the supply 
pipeline from overseas was being 
filled. Troops or air units are rela- 
tively mobile and could be moved in 
quickly to protect the area, but these 
huge stores of supplies could not. 


These stores are constantly being 
replaced or modified. New tanks are 
brought in, new vehicles built to re- 
place obsolete ones, and newer types 
of radar installed. The maintenance 
and replacement of these mobilization 
packs could not be undertaken in the 
near future by the Egyptians. They 
have no radar experts, modern tank 
technicians or workers in the vehicle- 
production field. It is estimated that 
the British Army employs something 
like 10,000 British technical workers 
in and out of uniform on the main- 
tenance of the base. No amount of 
talking or political bargaining can 
remove the necessity of keeping at 
least a quarter of these technicians 
operating if the base, with all its 
invaluable equipment, is not to be- 
rapidly Training 
Egyptian technicians to replace the 
British, with at least some Egyptian 
expenditures and with a desire to 
learn and a capacity for hard work 
which few Egyptians have yet shown, 
would take at least two or three years 
—not six months, as General Naguib 
is reported to have suggested. 

Equally important in the Zone are 
the two great ports of Port Said and 
Suez, and the minor ports along the 
Canal like Fanara. There exists no 
other port or group of ports in the 
area capable of handling such a large 
tonnage of shipping as these two 
ports, together with Alexandria, did 
during World War II. At the peak 
period, this tonnage amounted to 
something like half a million tons a 
month. 

As a transport expert has said: 

“These transport facilities, cou- 
pled with the geographical posi- 
tion of the Canal Zone at the 
center of world sea and air com- 
munications, make this area out- 
standingly the most suitable for 
creation of a main base able to 
sustain forces operating not only 
in the Middle East but, as during 
the war, as far west as Tunis and 
as far east as Singapore. No other 
location exists which is in any 
way capable of doing so, while to 
create new facilities comparable 
with those in the Canal Zone 
would take years rather than 


come useless. 


months and cost upwards of $14 
billion.” 
To sum up, it is difficult to deny 


that, if the services of the Canal Zone 
were denied by political action, tech. 
nical inefficiency or sabotage, the 
maintenance of the free-world forces 
in Indo-China, Malaya and even, to 
a certain extent, Korea would be ser- 
iously affected. And, similarly, a re- 
moval of British air bases in the 
area, together with surrender of the 
Canal Zone, might be a fatal invita- 
tion to the Russians to seize the oil 
resources of the area and control this 
crossroads of world communications, 

This being said, some way must 
still be found to reconcile these 
strategic needs of the free world in 
the Middle East with the quite nat- 
ural nationalist sentiments of coun- 
tries like Egypt and Iraq. Failure to 
do so may drive the area by default 
into Communist hands or turn the 
countries into centers of wild xeno- 
phobia like Iran. Certainly America 
or Britain would gain nothing by the 
disappearance of General Naguib. 

Clearly, in reaching some compro- 
mise solution, the British and Egypt- 
ians will gain through the present 
friendly intervention of Mr. Dulles, 
Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mohammed Ali. 
America can bring pressure to bear 
on Britain; Pakistan and India can 
influence Egypt and other Middle 
Eastern countries. The British cannot 
expect to run the region as their own 
private preserve as they did before 
World War II. The Egyptians and the 
Iraqis must recognize that their in- 
dependence is bound up with the 
Western world’s security. 

The answer may be in a revised 
version of the still-born Five Power 
Defense Pact. The construction in the 
Middle East of some defense organ- 
ization similar to NATO, possibly 
with an Egyptian commander-in- 
chief, might keep the Canal base and 
strategic airfields safe, while, at the 
same time, satisfying legitimate local 
nationalist sentiment. 

Whatever the answer may be, 2 
solution must be found soon if the 
whole area is not to collapse. 
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By G. S. Bhargava 


FERMENT 
IN NEPAL 


Reds campaign against Indian influence 


KATMANDU, NEPAL 
T Is a sad irony that we Indians, 
[iin were victims of foreign rule 
for two centuries and are so sen- 
sitive to all forms of imperialist dom- 
ination. should now ourselves be 
accused of territorial expansionism. 
We now seem to be in the position of 
those Europeans whose domineering 
tendencies we criticized for so long. 
In almost every Southeast Asian 
country where there are appreciable 
numbers of Indian settlers and 
traders (especially in Burma, Malaya 
and Cevlon), we are looked upon 
with suspicion. But in medieval 
Katmandu. capital of the 54,000- 
square-mile Himalayan Kingdom of 
Nepal (larger in area than Holland 
and Belgium combined), the feeling 
is even stronger. The impression is 
steadily growing that India wants to 
annex Nepal altogether. This is not 
true, but India’s behavior may yet 
cause this strategic outpost, which 
provides a gateway to India from the 
Tibetan Plateau and Central Asia, to 
fall into Communist hands. 
Whatever the wishes of Prime Min- 
ister Nehru and his advisers on Nepal 
affairs. most Indians behave in Kat- 
mandu exactly the way the British 
did in India before 1947. The temp- 
tation to feel important and talk big 
is too great for the Indians to resist. 
The Indian Ambassador talks directly 
to Nepal’s mild-mannered King Trib- 
huvan and gets things done. Even 
the First Secretary of the Indian 
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Embassy can settle matters directly 
with the Prime Minister of Nepal. 

The Indian Ambassador lives in a 
building which only the fabulously 
rich maharajahs and nawabs of yore 
could have afforded. The Indian 
Embassy itself occupies a similarly 
palatial mansion. Even ordinary In- 
dian officers attached to the Nepal 
Government are sheltered in parts of 
huge palaces once inhabited by the 
luxury-loving Ranas, the one-time 
ruling class of Nepal, who have now 
migrated to hill stations in India. The 
responsibility for this state of affairs 
does not, of course, rest with New 
Delhi: Katmandu has only palatial 
mansions and little thatched houses 
—there is no middle class. Hence, all 
guests have to be treated like princes 
and housed in palaces. 

But the man in the street does not 
think about all this. He was ruled, 
until two years ago, by the Ranas, 
who wielded the rod of administra- 
tion ruthlessly. The new regime has 
virtually done away with the power 
of the old masters, but it has failed 
to uplift the downtrodden into a 
middle class assured of a decent 
standard of living. In the palaces of 
the Ranas the Indians now sit. So 
the average man can easily believe 
that the new Indian “rulers” are re- 
sponsible for all his discomfort and 
disabilities. 





The Communist strategy in Nepal 
is to fan the flames of anti-Indian 
feeling among the Nepalese, so that 
China can be presented as a poten- 
tial liberator of the kingdom “from 
the Indian yoke.” The fact that In- 
dian Communists guide the local 


Stalinist “insurrection” and supply 
it with arms and equipment smuggled 
across the Indian-Nepalese frontier 
is no damper to the Communist cam- 
paign, for the former claim to be 
greater enemies of the Indian ruling 
class than even the Nepalese. The 
Communists point to the fact that 
almost every department of Nepal’s 
administration is today headed by an 
Indian, in either an advisory or an 
executive capacity, and cite that as 
proof positive of India’s desire 
to dominate the country. More and 
more Nepalese are being taken in by 
this propaganda, and every political 
group, except for the small circle of 
supporters of the present Prime Min- 
ister, Matrika Prasad Koirala, sings 
this anti-Indian refrain. And “M.P.” 
—as the Prime Minister is known to 
distinguish him from his step-brother 
and biggest rival, B. P. Koirala— 
knows how unpopular it is to advo- 
cate closer Indian-Nepalese relations. 

Ironically enough, the Indian na- 
tionalist movement had always stood 
by the Nepalese in their struggle for 
a responsible government. The first 
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conquerer of Nepal (1767), Prithvi 
Narayan Sah, was a liberal and fair- 
minded ruler. When his fourth suc- 
cessor, Rajendra Vikram Sah, was 
in power, the people pleaded for the 
establishment of an elected legisla- 
ture. Rajendra was prepared to con- 
cede it, but the British Resident in 
Katmandu opposed it lest it set a 
precedent for India. The Nepalese 
ruler was, for his part, trying to 
forge links with the Marathas and 
Sikhs in India for a combined as- 
sault on the British. The then Prime 
Minister, Jung Bahadur Kanwar, was 
the vehicle through which the British 
upset this strategy. He was made a 
Rana—a member of the highest 
caste—and was used to override the 
authority of the real ruler. The 
Ranas thus became de facto rulers 
of Nepal, while the British Army 
held complete sway over the territory. 

Under the new setup. the brunt of 
taxation fell on the lower-income 
groups. Even today, the tax struc- 
ture of Nepal is an interesting model 
of medievalism, surpassing the worst 
type of indirect taxation. It was 
worse still under the Rana regime. 
There was no annual budgeting: 
whenever the exchequer had to be re- 
plenished, fresh taxes were imposed 
and collected at the point of bayonets. 
While the Ranas and their yes-men 
paid a nominal amount on their 
huge incomes, people earning 2,000 
rupees a year (less than $500) were 
taxed in full. The higher the income. 
the greater the tax relief. In addi- 
tion to the regular taxes, the people 
had to pay to maintain the different 
items of the Ranas’ royal parapherna- 
lia. The whole territory was divided 
up among the different Ranas, who 
acted as governors of the various 
regions. These governors could tax 
people as they liked and appropriate 
a major portion of the receipts to 
themselves. Of about Rs. 20 million 
collected as taxes, only Rs. 4 million 
was spent on public projects. 

The result was that all constructive 


activities were starved for funds, be- 
cause a large part of the Rs. 4 mil- 
lion of state revenue had to be spent 


on the police and the Army. The 
roads in Katmandu bespeak the neg- 
lect of the Rana regime; even what 
we see today is the result of two 
years’ work undertaken with Indian 
and American Point Four assistance. 
Formerly, the luxurious limousines 
of the Ranas used to be carried by 
sherpas into Katmandu! Now, thanks 
to help from India, an airstrip is 
ready at the capital and passable 
roads are being laid within the city 
and outside it. 

Each Rana had a large harem, with 
beautiful girls who are now without 
any means of livelihood. Superstition 
attributes the evil days on which the 
Rana dynasty has fallen to the many 
murders of women hostages by the 
sadistically-inclined Ranas. One of 
the Indian inmates of the Rana pal- 
aces says that at night he hears 
strange cries, resembling the wail of 
a woman in distress; the local ex- 
planation is that it must be the voice 
of one of the victims of Rana lust. 

The absence of a middle class in 
Nepal, thanks to the deliberate policy 
of the Ranas, is a source of help to 
the Communists. There is only the 
downtrodden and discontented labor- 
ing class, which is excellent raw 
material for a revolution. To help the 
Communists further, the only jute 
and cotton mills of Nepal, situated at 
Biratnagar near the Indian border. 
are owned by Indian industrialists. 

The popular movement in Nepal. 
however, did not start on an eco- 
nomic basis. It originated as an 
agitation for elementary civil liber- 
ties as early as 1901. Pandit Madhav 
Raj Joshi, an Indian by birth, was 
the pioneer in this field and he paid 
with his life while his followers were 
banished. Several sporadic later at- 
tempts to organize a political move- 
ment fell prey to the 
machinery of the Ranas. Krishna 
Prasad Koirala, father of M.P. and 
B. P. Koirala, lost his life in the 
struggle. In 1934, a group called 
the Nepal Praja Parishad (“People’s 
Organization”) was launched with 
the aim of attaining a responsible 


repressive 


government under a constitutional 








monarch, but it was suppressed and 
three of its founders hanged. 

The present Nepal National Con. 
gress was founded by B. P. Koirala 
in 1947. It maintained all its branch. 
es in Indian towns along the Nepal- 
ese border, carrying on surreptitious 
propaganda within the kingdom: the 
Indian Socialist party and the Con- 
gress-party left wing lent active help. 
B. P. Koirala himself, who today de- 
mands withdrawal of the Indian mili- 
tary mission from Katmandu. earned 
his political spurs in the Indian na- 
tionalist movement and owes much of 
his present stature to the encourage- 
ment he received from Indian polit- 
ical leaders, especially the Socialist 
Jayaprakash Narayan. 

From conversations [ had _ with 
“B.P.” earlier this year at the Asian 
Socialist Conference in Rangoon, it 
was apparent that he was refusing to 
recognize the threat from Communist 
China to the north. In 1950, as 
Home Minister in the first Nepalese 
“BLP.” had re 
leased some dangerous individuals as 
part of an ill-advised amnesty pro- 
gram. One of those liberated. Dr. 
K. I. Singh, has lately turned a Com- 
munist and is now reported to be in 
Peking. receiving training for a fu- 
ture “liberation” campaign. 

“B.P.” is currently fomenting 
labor and peasant trouble in an effort 
to oust his step-brother as Prime 
This unrest touched off a 


coalition cabinet. 


Minister. 
wave of lawlessness on the Indian 
Nepalese border which necessitated 
joint operations by the Indian and 
Nepalese constabulary. Several In- 
dian Communists are now in Nepal, 
and Communist students from New 
Delhi recently made a political pil- 
grimage to Katmandu posing as 4 
“cultural delegation.” 

India can still save Nepal from go- 
ing Communist, but only if it re 
spects the susceptibilities of the sensi- 
tive Nepalese—something we Indians 
are forever demanding of the Amer- 
icans—and helps launch a bold pro- 
gram of internal reforms designed to 
improve the life of the people with 
the least possible delay. 
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Soviet Concessions 
to Austria 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


VIENNA 
F THE FOUR concessions made 
by the Kremlin to Austria since 
the death of Stalin, none has brought 
greater relief than the last, the re- 
moval on August 14 of censorship 
of telephone, postal and telegraphic 
communications. But this time there 
have been no demonstrations of 
Austrian ebullience such as marked 
the first concession, the lifting of 
controls of persons and goods on the 
border of the Soviet Occupation 
Zone on June 8, when high officials 
danced across the reopened Linz- 
Urfahr bridge to the strains of The 
Blue Danube. 


The almost simultaneous replace- 
ment of a military by a civilian Rus- 
sian High Commissioner was a 
prestige gain for Austria to which 
the man in the street paid less atten- 
tion than his government. The warm 
expression of thanks by Chancellor 
Julius Raab for Russia’s announce- 
ment that she would pay her own 
occupation costs was sharply criti- 
tized. The Socialists maintained that 
the continued Russian exploitation of 
Austria’s oil reserves and of the in- 
dustries seized as “German” prop- 
erty made expressions of gratitude 
out of place. 

No hats have been flung in the 
tir, no bands have played over the 
cancelation of the censorship. The 
bitterness, the humiliation it has 
taused to every Austrian for eight 
long years goes too deep. 

Every love-letter leaving the coun- 
tty had its Peeping Tom to peruse it, 
every business letter was subjected 
to the commercial espionage of four 
foreign powers. (So long as the Rus- 
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sians refused to drop censorship, the 
Western powers would not permit 
them to enjoy its dubious advantages 
alone.) The hundreds of censors— 
mostly Austrian Communists—work- 
ing in Soviet interests had to be paid 
for by the Austrians. Until last year. 
when, after something like a Cabinet 
revolt against Allied orders, the 
censor changed his stamp to “Allied 
Censorship,” the Austrians were in- 
dignant at seeing every letter that 
abroad stamped “Austrian 
Censorship.” 

A telephone call from Feldkirch 
(200 miles west of the Russian Zone) 
to a place 10 miles away in Switzer- 
land had to be routed back 300 miles 
to Vienna and then forward 300 
again. Thus, the Soviet agent in- 
stalled in the Vienna telephone ex- 
change could tape-record every word, 
cough, sigh or kiss, to be solemnly 
pondered over by the four-power 
censorship. Letters and the most 
harmless enclosures were confiscated, 
the envelopes arriving empty save for 
a printed slip: “Contents seized as in 
violation of censorship regulations.” 
In vain did Austrians ask what these 
regulations were; no one condescend- 
ed to answer. Other letters had single 
sentences or half-pages clipped from 
them. 

The censor was meticulous to the 
very end. Only last week, a letter I 
sent to my Viennese secretary, ask- 
ing her to file some newspaper clip- 
pings I was sending her, contained 
a note by the honest censor that he 
had not pocketed the clippings; they 
were not enclosed. (Of course they 
weren't, or else—despite the fact that 
they were taken exclusively from 


went 


Austrian newspapers—they would 
never have been allowed to reach 
her! They went by a secure route.) 
The Austrians, to mix metaphors, 
have learned by bitter experience 
that the longer they look a Soviet 
gift horse in the mouth, the more 
flies they find in the ointment. On 
reflection. they realize that all censor- 
ship has not gone. The Russians— 
at the moment. anyway—are still in 
occupation of the Bluebeard’s Cham- 
ber in the Schillerplatz telephone ex- 
change. which no Austrian telephone 
employe has ever been allowed to 
enter. Presumably, it is here that the 
secret, purely Soviet censorship 
known to have existed outside four- 
power censorship was, and perhaps 
still is, being carried out. The right 
to censor films remains. Books and 
newspapers can be forbidden. the 
latter for long periods. It must be 
admitted, however, that, in its occa- 
sional failures to repress neo-Nazi 
outpourings, the Austrian Govern- 
ment itself has provided the Soviets 
with at least a feeble excuse for 
cracking down on newspapers. 
There are catches in all the new 
concessions. The Soviets reserve the 
right to reimpose demarcation-line 
controls at any time. The civilian 
clothes of the new High Commission- 
er give him no more initiative. no 
more power to deviate a 
breadth from the rigid orders of the 
Kremlin than the uniform conferred 
on his predecessor. At the same 200th 
session of the Allied Council at which 
the new Commissioner abandoned 
censorship and threw open the long- 
sealed-off Soviet Zone to Western 
diplomatic and Commission person- 
nel, he refused to extend this free- 
dom to other Western 
including tourists. Nor was he able to 
grant a modest Austrian request to 
be allowed to control, under Allied 


hair’s 


nationals, 


supervision, non-Occupational civil- 
ian air traffic over Austrian territory! 

And yet, the Austrians have re- 
covered, at least for the moment, 
some of the ordinary amenities of 
civilized life of which the Kremlin 
has deprived them for eight years. 
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By Henry Lee Moon 


THE SOUTHERN NEGRO VOTE: 
PROGRESS IN A DECADE 


Great obstacles still exist, but court decisions have cleared many barriers 


N 1940, Ralph J. Bunche estimated the Southern 

Negro vote at less than 250,000—the largest number 
in the region since the collapse of Reconstruction. Paul 
Lewinson had estimated this vote at 70,000 in the 1920s. 
In 1938, it totaled nearly 200,000, according to a study 
published in the Virginia Spectator. These figures in- 
dicate a steady increase in this vote, which had de- 
clined to a point of impotency in state and national elec- 
tions during the bleak years following the restoration 
of “white supremacy.” 

Only ten years ago, no Negro held elective public of- 
fice (save in such all-Negro towns as Mound Bayou in 
Mississippi and an occasional justice of the peace in 
certain North Carolina cities) in the entire region south 
of the border states of Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. Except for a few Federal appoint- 
ments and certain specialized positions in the educational 
system and, more recently, in public housing, Negro 
office-holding in the South went out with the aftermath 
of Reconstruction. 

The election of Rufus E. Clement to the Atlanta Board 
of Education in a citywide contest in May 1953 drama- 
tizes the changing pattern in the Deep South. Dr. 
Clement. president of Atlanta University, carried the 
majority of the predominantly white precincts as well 
as all of the Negro districts, winning over the white in- 
cumbent by a vote of 22.200 to 13.900. While the Negro 
vote alone may not have elected the educator, it con- 
tributed substantially to his victory and provided a firm 
base from which to launch his campaign. 

Dr. Clement is by no means the only Southern Negro 
to be elected to public office within the period 1943-53. 
During this decade, Negroes have been elected to boards 
of education in San Antonio, Texas; Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee: and Augusta, Georgia, as well as to the city 
governing bodies of Winston-Salem, Greensboro, Fay- 
etteville. Durham. Gastonia and Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina; Nashville, Tennessee, and Richmond, Virginia. In 
Nansemond County, Virginia, a Negro was elected to 
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This is the first of two articles on the Southern Negro 
vote, based on a paper delivered by Mr. Moon at the 
Tenth Annual Institute of Race Relations, held at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. Moon is the author 
of Balance of Power: The Negro Vote and is Public 
Relations Director of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Next week’s article 
will probe the nature of the new Southern Negro vote. 





the county board of supervisors, and in Miami, Florida, 
a judge was appointed to preside over an_all-Negro 
police court. In other Southern cities, notably Memphis, 
Tennessee; Raleigh and Asheville, North Carolina; and 
Norfolk and Danville, Virginia, Negro candidates re- 
ceived impressive votes but failed of election. In Rich- 
mond, as in Atlanta and elsewhere, a substantial num- 
ber of white citizens voted for Negro candidates. 

The first effective step on the road back to Negro 
voting was a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1915 banning the “grandfather” clause as an 
unconstitutional standard for determining voter eligibil- 
ity. The climax to decades of persistent effort by the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People to break down the barriers in the South came 
in 1944. The Supreme Court, in response to a case 
brought before it by the NAACP, handed down a ruling 
invalidating the “white primary.” which had proved to 
be the most effective of the various disfranchising instru- 
ments. 

“The right to vote in such a primary for the nom- 
ination of candidates without discrimination by the 
state, like the right to vote in a general election, 1s 4 
right secured by the Constitution.” the Court affirmed. 
This right “may not be abridged by any state on ac- 
count of race. The United States is a constitutional 
democracy. Its organic law grants to all citizens 4 
right to participate in the choice of elected officials 
without restriction by any state because of race. This 
grant to the people of the opportunity for choice 1s 
not to be nullified by a state through casting 1s 
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DR. CLEMENT: DRAMATIZED NEW PATTERN 


electoral process in a form which permits a private 

organization to practice racial discrimination in the 

election. Constitutional rights would be of little value 
if they could be thus indirectly denied.” 

It was this decision which opened the door to mass 
voting by Negroes in the Deep South for the first time 
since the closing days of Reconstruction. It is from this 
point, April 3, 1944, that the rebirth of Negro voting in 
the South may be dated. 

Meanwhile, under continuing threat of Federal legis- 
lation, the poll tax as a voting requirement was aban- 
doned in some Southern states. In 1920, North Carolina 
became the first Southern state to ban this property tax. 
Louisiana followed by constitutional amendment in 
1934, and Florida in 1937. After the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Texas “white primary” case, Georgia abol- 
ished the tax in 1945, and South Carolina in 1951. The 
Tennessee Legislature passed a measure in 1951 making 
the poll-tax law inoperative for voters of today. There 
remain only five poll-tax states: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Texas and Virginia. The tax is most burden- 
some in Alabama, where it is cumulative from the age of 
21 to 45. at $1.50 annually. Agitation continues both at 
the state level and in Congress for legislation banning 
this tax. 

In Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina and Mississippi, 
forts to tighten the registration and voting require- 
ments, making it more difficult for Negroes to qualify, 
followed the crucial Supreme Court ruling. Alabama 
passed the Boswell Amendment to its constitution in 
1946, only to have it declared unconstitutional by a three- 
judge Federal court in 1949—a decision which the U.S. 
Supreme Court refused to review in 1950. A new version 
of this amendment was ratified by Alabama voters in 
1951 by the narrow magin of 369 in a statewide refer- 
endum. A similar proposal was defeated by the Mississ- 
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ippi voters in 1952. The Georgia law of 1949 created 
chaos in the counties and imperiled the vote of more 
whites than Negroes; compliance with the law was sus- 
pended for three years. Other devices, developed in South 
Carolina and Mississippi, soughf to exact pledges from 
voters in the Democratic primaries that they opposed 
Federal legislation for civil rights. 

In certain sections of the region, particularly in the 
rural areas, there was a revival of the old tactics of 
trickery, intimidation, violence and, in at least three 
instances, murder (in Georgia, Florida and Louisiana). 
As recently as 1952, Negro applicants for registration in 
a certain Mississippi community were asked such ques- 
tions as: “How many bubbles in a bar of soap?” and 
“What is due process of law?” A Negro leader in Miss- 
issippi reported that year that “Negroes are still unable 
to register in the vast majority of the counties.” 

The Committee on Registration and Voting in Alabama 
charged that nine principal obstacles to Negro registra- 
tion still prevail: the requirement to produce one or more 
white character witnesses; application of severe property 
qualifications and the requirement to show property-tax 
receipts; strict enforcement of literacy tests; unreason- 
able questions on the Constitution; rejection of applica- 
tions for alleged technical errors in filling out registra- 
tion blanks; dilatory service on the part of registration 
officials; requiring registrants to fill out blanks unassist- 
ed by officials; evasion (such as telling applicants that 
cards have run out, that it is closing time, or that all 
members of the registration board are not present), and 
threats by hoodlums loitering around the registration 
place. 

“In many counties,” the Alabama report continued, 

“the fear of physical violence, intimidation and re- 

prisal loom very high among those who are willing to 

register and feel the responsibility for voting. . . . In 
one county, a Negro carried some Negroes to town 
to register and, upon his return, found several hun- 
dred dollars worth of property damaged. Later, his 
car was deliberately demolished and he was accused 
of an offense which cost him more than $100. An- 
other Negro had secured repeated deferment because 
of his job during the war, but nine days after he ap- 
peared before the board of registrars he was in the 

Army.” 

In Virginia, the applicant is handed a blank card and 
expected to supply the required information without any 
assistance and without any indication of what informa- 
tion is required. Among other tricky requirements in 
Louisiana is the one on age. The applicant must put down 
his age to the day. Not John Jones, 32; but John Jones, 
32 years, 8 months and 17 days. A day off may dis- 
qualify the applicant. Unlike the practice prevailing in 
most of the states, registration requirements in the South 
generally seem designed to keep a low registration and 
minority participation in the electoral process. The pur- 
pose, of course, was to keep the Negro out of politics, but 
it also resulted in low registration among white citizens. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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VOTE CONTINUED 


But, along with the return of Negro voting, Georgia took 
a significant step toward expanding the electorate by 
lowering the voting age to 18 years. 

Despite handicaps, the Negro vote in the South has, 
nevertheless, greatly expanded since 1944. It remains 
difficult to get accurate figures on election returns in the 
South, as Heard and Strong discovered (Alexander Heard 
& Donald S. Strong, Southern Primaries and Elections, 
1920-1949, University of Alabama Press). They found 
that “some two-fifths of the returns for the two most im- 
portant offices in the South [Governor and U.S. Senator] 
were not available.” It is, of course, even more difficult 
to get complete and accurate figures on Negro registra- 
tion and voting. Only two states, Florida and Louisiana, 
keep consolidated registration statistics by race. In cer- 
tain states, as in Virginia, poll-tax payments and/or 
registration figures are recorded by race locally but not 
on an official statewide basis. 

It is interesting to note the official figures for Florida 
and Louisiana as reported by Heard and Strong. In 
1946, two years after the Supreme Court decision, regis- 
tered Negro voters in Florida totaled 48,157, of whom 
32,280 were Democrats and 15,877 Republicans. Two 
years later, there were 62,015 registered Negro voters in 
the state—8.647 Republicans and 53.368 Democrats. 

The Louisiana figures do not give a racial breakdown 
by party. But the story in the state is otherwise more 
complete. In the 1896 election, the last before disfran- 
chisement, the Negro vote amounted to 130,344, almost 
half the total. In 1900, the first election after dis- 
franchisement, only 5,320 Negroes were registered. This 
decline continued, reaching a low of 900 to 2,000 during 
the period 1936-1944. In 1946, Negro registration 
reached a total of 7.561; in 1948, it was 28,177. 

By September 1, 1952, Negro registration in Louisiana 
had reached a total of 99,265. By election time, the 
number of registered Negroes in the state totaled 120,000 
—10,000 short of the number in 1896. There was, how- 
ever, this significant difference: In 1896, Negro voters 
constituted almost half of the total; in 1952, they were 
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only 11.4 per cent of the total. Seven of the state’s 55 
parishes were still holding out against Negro registration. 

As in Louisiana, expansion of the Negro’s voting 
strength stimulated even greater increases in registration 
among white citizens throughout the South. The number 
of white voters registered in Florida rose from 691,181 
in 1946 to 873,668 in 1948. Similar increases in the 
white vote are reported in Georgia, South Carolina, 
Virginia and elsewhere in the South. 

Save for Florida and Louisiana, there are no authentic 
statewide figures on the size of the Negro vote. The 
figures presented in the accompanying table are estimates 
based on reports of informed and reliable correspondents 
in the respective states, on newspaper stories, and on 
private surveys. 

Measured against a potential Negro vote of nearly 
6,000,000 in these states, the 1952 total remains small. 
Measured against Dr. Bunche’s estimate of less than 
250,000 in 1940, it is highly encouraging. Compared 
with the NAACP estimate of 750,000 in 1948, it is a 
significant increase. The steady enlargement of this 
vote is an indication that it is here to stay and will be 
come an increasingly important factor in Southern and 
national politics. 





SPY STORY 


A young German woman, charged with spying for the Russians, 
is said to have been paid in nylon hose——News item. 


It seems a trifle strange to me 

A girl could hate the bourgeoisie 
So much she chances dying, 

And all to put an end to those 

Who think up things like nylon hose 
That make it worthwhile spying. 


BURNING DESIRE 


“I haven’t burned any books,’ Senator McCarthy said.—News 
item. 
With innocent and injured look, 
He swears he hasn’t burned a book, 
Despite dispatches. 
And this is true. But also, friends, 
You'll find he is the sort who lends 
You matches, 
—Richard Armour 
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Can Man Remake the World? 


Two approaches to Eric Voegelin’s ‘The New Science of Politics’ 





Beneath all serious politics lies a philosophy of history; if the philosophy is 
accepted, the success of the politics is only a matter of time. Recently, a 
national newsmagazine devoted a dramatic, four-page, two-color, illustrated 
presentation to a slim book which presents a philosophy of history with vast 
political implications. The book is The New Science of Politics, by Eric 
Voegelin (University of Chicago Press, $3.00). If its premises are accepted, 
all secular movements for social betterment must be regarded as dubious, 
and utopian dreams as consanguine with totalitarian realities. Because 
American life is such that the theories influencing a small group of in- 
tellectuals can penetrate the entire fabric of society within one generation, 
the extended and seemingly esoteric discussion here has great moment. 
Stefan T. Possony, author of A Century of Conflict, is Professor of Inter- 
national Relations at Georgetown University; Will Herberg, author of Judaism 
and Modern Man, writes frequently for Commonweal and Commentary. 





By Stefan T. Possony 


i PROFOUND BOOK is a fore- 
runner of a larger work de- 
signed to put political science on a 
sound basis. The wisdom of publish- 
ing an introductory volume which 
must remain fragmentary and to 
some extent incoherent is problemat- 
ical. This is certainly not an easy 
book, or one which will find ready 
acceptance even by those who under- 
stand it, and it occasionally bogs 
down in ambiguous terminology. 
Nevertheless, Eric Voegelin has pro- 
duced one of the most important 
books of our times, In my opinion, 
Voegelin must be considered the Max 
Weber of the present generation. 

In addition to a brilliant introduc- 
tion on the foundations of political 
science, the book consists of three 
chapters devoted to the problems of 
political representation and_ three 
others discussing gnosticism, which 
for Voegelin embodies the timeless 
characteristics of modernity. The 
discussion is based almost exclusively 
om Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
Joachim of Flora, Montesquieu, For- 
lescue and Hobbes. With the excep- 
tion of a short discussion of Max 
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Weber and several references to 
Marx and Communism, modern 
writers are not analyzed. 

Briefly summarized, the argument 
runs as follows: Like any other sci- 
ence, political science must be based 
on a proper understanding of the 
structure of reality. However, mod- 
ern political science, in its addiction 
to positivism, misconstrues society, 
ignores the problem of structure. 
comes to grips with only part of re- 
ality, and has no criteria to sift rele- 
vant from irrelevant data. Being 
over-impressed by the psychology of 
the political actors and especially by 
their will to power, it disregards the 
purpose of political action within the 
cosmic order. 

The attempt to work out a value- 
free science, says Voegelin, has failed 
because value judgments and orienta- 
tions have not in fact been excluded 
but rather relegated to the field of 
uncritical opinion. Values are as 
legitimate a field of objective inquiry 
as any other subject; moreover, 
reasoning about them is entirely pos- 
sible. Similarly, the selection of 
facts according to their relevance has 


become a matter of habit or social 
pressure rather than of deliberate, 
reasoned choice. Far from being 
more “rational” than the older sci- 
ences, the modern social sciences 
have lost the knowledge of ontology 
and general anthropology. This con- 
stitutes a regression; hence, real pro- 
gress in the political sciences will be 
possible only if the old insights into 
the problems of man, order, value, 
truth, good and bad, and God are re- 
established and developed. 

Voegelin considers representation 
a central problem of politics. The 
articulation of society is the existen- 
tial condition of representation, 
which cannot be understood purely 
as a legalistic device. Moreover, rep- 
resentation has a close connection to 
the “logos” of society as well as to 
transcendent truth. It is important 
that the representative ruler should 
act in conformity with that truth, 
possess mature judgment, and be 
motivated by the amor dei rather 
than the amor sui. At the same 
time, he must realize that the spiritual 
destiny of man cannot be fulfilled on 
earth through political action. To 
function well, political society must 
be de-divinized. 

Modern society is split by the con- 
flict between Christian ontological 
discernment and gnosticism, which 
attempts to re-divinize society. 
Through more than 1,000 years of 
history culminating in modern Com- 
munism, gnosticism was character- 
ized by the following ideas: Human 
history has a direction and para- 
disiacal destiny; it moves, in distinct 
stages, from an era of human op- 
pression through emancipation to a 
state of bliss; political action must 
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VOEGELIN CONTINUED 


have a metaphysical cause, a pro- 
gram of salvation and an idolized 
leader; this program entails a pro- 
found revolution, a complete remak- 
ing of society, after which history 
will cease to function and the new 
order — which is always rather 
vaguely defined—will remain im- 
mutable. 

It is this type of mental construct 
which motivates the political think- 
ing of many of our contemporaries. 
The ideologist attempts to change the 
essential facts of human life—uncer- 
tainty, ignorance, powerlessness, fear, 
death and the craving for redemption 
—by investing political action with 
the promise of future certainty, om- 
niscience, omnipotence and control 
of human destiny. The historic ex- 
istence of man, with his troubles 
and tribulations, is negated by the 
assertion that an altogether different 
way of life is attainable; hence the 
extreme violence and bloodiness of 
our times. Voegelin thinks that the 
fallacy of “gnostic thinking” is be- 
coming so obvious that the end of 
this mental perversion may be at 
hand. 

I am not sure that this summary 
does justice to Voegelin’s ideas. 
Neither am I certain that the author 
has developed his argument with suf- 
ficient objectivity to make it accept- 
able to persons who do not share his 
religious convictions. But I believe 
that the argument could be presented 
with complete objectivity—and would 
then be entirely devastating. 

Let me conclude with a quote 
which I dedicate to all those who are 
seriously, and not ideologically. con- 
cerned about the betterment of man- 
kind: 

“The victorious gnostics can 
neither transfigure the nature of 
man nor establish a_ terrestrial 
paradise; what they actually do es- 
tablish is an omnipotent state 
which ruthlessly eliminates all 
sources of resistance and. first of 
all, the troublesome gnostics them- 
selves... . The problem of Com- 
munist danger . . . is thrown back 
on the problem of Western paral- 
ysis and self-destructive politics 
through the gnostic dream.” 
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By Will Herberg 


RIC VOEGELIN’S The New Sci- 
E; ence of Politics sets forth a thesis 
which I think is basically true and 
important, but it presents this thesis 
in terms of a conceptual framework 
that seems to me both inaccurate and 
misleading. In form, it is, or at least 
it begins as, a study of the problem 
of political representation; in reality, 
however, it is a profound inquiry in- 
to the malady of Western civilization 
and, therefore, a commentary on the 
troubles of our time. 

The book is an attempt to restore 
political which Professor 
Voegelin believes to have been virtu- 
ally destroyed by positivism. The re- 
construction he has in mind is at 
once a return and a renovation; the 
philosophical basis of the enterprise 
is a strongly Aristotelian Christian 
scholasticism, and its purpose is the 
reassertion of the dominance of on- 
tology over method, in contrast to the 
positivistic exaltation of the latter. 
The author has trenchant 
things to say about the impact of 
positivism on the social sciences, and 
particularly on the transitional posi- 
tion taken by Max Weber, but the 
main interest of the book lies not so 
much in the programmatic introduc- 
tion as in the analysis of the meaning 
of political representation and the 
illumination of the nature of mod- 
ernity. 

Ancient society, says Voegelin, un- 
derstands itself to be the represen- 
tation of the cosmos, quite literally a 
microcosm. Truth, then, is a cos- 
mological truth, and this cosmologic- 
al truth is represented by society. 
The pagan fusion of society, nature 
and the divine is broken by a new 
kind of truth and a new kind of rep- 


science, 


some 


resentation which emerges with Greek 
mystical-philosophical _ speculation. 
Truth now becomes the “truth of the 
soul,” an anthropological truth ex- 
Society is still 
linked with the truth, because so- 


pressed in theory. 


ciety is conceived as the soul writ 
large (Plato), but the truth is now 
represented not by society but by 


philosophy. The soul is “opened” 
outward, and it becomes possible for 
man to live in a truth beyond the 
social. The third phase, which 
Voegelin sees as a kind of continua. 
tion and completion of the second, js 
the soteriological truth of Christian. 
ity, in which the soul is brought into 
authentic relation to transcendence 
through revelation. Because Voegelin 
—incorrectly, I think—stresses the 
continuity between Greek philosophy 
and Christian faith, it is often diffi. 
cult from his discussion to see how 
the third stage differs in any funda. 
mental way from the second; yet, it 
must or else the uniqueness of Chris. 
tianity would be called into question. 
This general conceptual framework 
the author fills in with rich illustra- 
tive material aptly drawn from ar- 
chaeology, history, literature and 
philosophy. His discussions are al- 
ways instructive, however one may 
question his assumptions. 

Ancient society, even after Plato 
had broken through the pagan cos- 
mological truth represented by s0- 
ciety to an anthropological truth rep- 
resented by philosophy, remained 
the locus of sanctity, and this sanc- 
tity was expressed in the “civil 
theology” that was the official re- 
ligion of Rome and the Greek city 
states. Christianity, Voegelin empha- 
sizes, marked a sharp break, for it 
de-divinized the political sphere by 
removing sanctity from nature and 
society to the transcendent God and 
making the Church, not the State, the 
“concrete representation of spiritual 
destiny.” But hardly had this been 
achieved when the process of re 
divinization began, with devastating 
results, 

This is the heart of Professor 
Voegelin’s thesis. and nearly one-half 
of the book is devoted to developing 
it. The author attributes the tendency 
toward the re-divinization of society 
to the workings of the ancient 
heresy of gnosticism, which he de- 
fines as “the attempt at immanentiz 
ing the meaning of existence, . - + 4 
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bringing our knowledge of transcend- 
ence into a firmer grip than the 
cognitio fidei, the cognition of faith, 
will afford”—an attempt, in short, to 
“set a grip on God.” He sees the be- 
gimings of this tendency in early 
but he 


traces its explicit emergence to the 


urristian millennarianism, 


“person and work” of Joachim of 
Flora, the strange Calabrian monk 
who, toward the end of the twelfth 
century, stirred Christendom with the 
vision of the imminent advent of a 
new “third” age of the Spirit to fol- 
low upon the “second” age of the 
Son (and the Church), as that had 
followed upon the “first” age of the 
Father (and Israel). Modern political 
thought and practice, in all its mani- 
fold variety. is presented as essen- 
tially defined by Joachimite “gnosti- 
cism”—“We must recognize the es- 
sence of modernity as the growth of 
gnosticism”—and to this source are 
traced all our contemporary perplex- 
ities and disasters. 

Gnosticism, as Voegelin sees it, ex- 
hibits several aspects “according to 
the faculty which predominates in 
the operation of getting the grip on 
God.” “Gnosis may be primarily in- 
tellectual and assume the form of 
speculative penetration of the mys- 
tery of creation and existence. .. . 
Or it may be primarily emotional and 
assume the form of an indwelling of 
divine substance in the human soul. 
-+. Or it may be primarily volitional 
and assume the form of activist re- 
demption of man and society.” The 
first, or intellectual, form is charac- 
leristic of the ancient gnosis as well 
as of the philosophies of such men 


a 


as Hegel and Schelling; the second, 
the emotional kind, Voegelin attrib- 
utes to self-divinizing sectarian lead- 
ers; the third, or volitional, type is 
found exemplified in “revolutionary 
activists like Comte, Marx or Hitler.” 
But, in every case, “the gnostic ex- 
periences, in the amplitude of their 
variety, are the core of the re-divin- 
ization of society,” and “the men who 
fall into these experiences divinize 
themselves by substituting more mas- 
sive modes of participation in divin- 
ity for faith in the Christian sense.” 
The “gnostic” re-divinization of 
society that has put its fatal mark 
on modern politics is primarily of the 
third kind, the attempt to construct 
the “perfect society” in which the 
meaning of existence will be fulfilled 
and embodied. Historically, in West- 
ern Europe, the first phase of this 
process was the conception of an 
immanent (intra-mundane) _ perfec- 
tion of society to be brought about 
by a transcendent divine power; thus 
Joachim of Flora and the Christian 
millennarians of earlier and later 
times. But the second stage soon fol- 
lowed, the stage of complete secular- 
ization, according to which the im- 
manent perfection was to be imma- 
nently produced, that is, brought 
about by exclusively human means. 
Voegelin distinguishes three aspects 
of this final secularized “gnosis”: (1) 
progressivism in the style of Con- 
dorcet and his _ nineteenth-century 
successors; (2) utopianism, associat- 
ed with the names of Thomas More 
and other “visionaries,” and (3) 
revolutionary activism, as exempli- 


fied by Marx and Marxism. The first 
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“successful invasion of Western in- 
stitutions by gnostic movements” 
Voegelin sees in the Reformation, 
which (according to this Catholic 
critic) opened the floodgates to the 
chaos and disintegration of society 
with which we are today threatened. 
Post-Reformation “gnosticism,” we 
are told, gave birth both to secular 
liberalism and to Nazi and Commu- 
nist totalitarianism, the latter being 
really an outgrowth of the former: 
“Totalitarianism, defined as the ex- 
istential rule of gnostic activists, is 
the end form of progressive civiliza- 
tion.” 

Salvation for our society, Voegelin 
maintains, is possible only through a 
break with the “gnostic” attempt to 
re-divinize the social structure by 
divinizing man and a return to the 
“soteriological” truth of Christianity, 
in which is already contained what is 
valid in the “anthropological” truth 
of Greek philosophy. In other words, 
salvation is possible only through a 
return to the essential socio-political 
outlook of Augustine and the Middle 
Ages, in which “the Church as the 
historically concrete representation of 
spiritual destiny was paralleled by 
the Roman Empire as the historically 
concrete representation of human 
temporality”; this outlook and this 
outlook alone knows how to dis- 
tinguish the sacred from the profane, 
the eternal from the temporal, the 
divine from the human, and thus to 
set bounds to the self-divinizing im- 
pulses of man and society. 

No one, whatever his presupposi- 
tions, can read this book without be- 
ing impressed with the profundity of 
analysis, which penetrates to depths 
rarely touched in political discussion. 
Yet, a number of serious objections 
must be taken, mainly to the way in 
which the author develops his thesis, 
but in part also to some aspects of 
the thesis itself. My major objection 
would be to the quite arbitrary way 
in which Voegelin makes “gnosti- 
cism” cover the most disparate 
phenomena of Western political his- 
tory, without any real relation to the 
gnosticism we are familiar with as 
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an ancient religious and philosophical 
tendency. 

Gnosticism in the familiar, gen- 
erally accepted sense was essentially 
Hellenistic theosophy, in which the 
Christian gospel (there were also 
Jewish and pagan forms of gnosis) 
was dehistoricized and “spiritual- 
ized” into esoteric “knowledge” 
(gnosis) that brought the “knower” 
liberation of the soul from this carnal 
world of time and assured him of 
translation to a timeless super-realm 
of the divine. Gnosticism was there- 
fore radically ahistorical, apolitical, 
anti-activist. It did indeed enter into 
early Christianity, though tangen- 
tially; but it is tu be detected not in 
early millennarianisiu, least of all in 
Joachim of Flora, but rather in the 
spiritualizing, anti-historical, _ life- 
negating heresies that assailed the 
Christian gospel as it moved from 
Hebraic Palestine into the Greek 
world. 

Joachim of Flora was a heretic, 
but emphatically not a heretic of the 
gnostic brand; his heresy consisted 
not in a gnostic voiding of history, 
but rather in an undue exaltation of 
it as salvation: The “end”—fulfil- 
ment, perfection—he saw as an event 
within history, though of course 
brought about by God. Later thinkers 
in a secularized Joachimite tradi- 
tion saw this fulfilment—and here 
Voegelin is certainly right—not only 
as an event within history but as 
brought about by history, that is, 
by the activities of men in history. 
But, in doing so, they stood in even 
greater contrast to gnosticism prop- 
erly so called. 

Modern “progressivism,” in its 
liberal as in its revolutionary ver- 
sion, is the secularized end-product 
not of gnosticism, with which it has 
practically nothing to do, but of 
Jewish-Christian messianism, the 
mortal foe of gnosticism in ancient 
times. Jewish-Christian messianism 
sees history as real and significant 
because it gets somewhere, because 
it is destined for fulfilment; but this 
fulfilment is understood as a ful- 
filment of history beyond history by 
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a power above history. Secularized 
“progressivism” has converted this 
messianic vision into utopia by 
making the transhistorical fulfilment 
of history an event within history 
brought about by man himself. Of 
this no gnostic in the familiar sense 
of the term could conceivably have 
been guilty, because no gnostic ever 
imputed any significance to history 
or showed any concern with social 
criticism or social reform. Modern 
political religions, liberal and total- 
itarian, are the outcome of a Jewish- 
Christian messianism that has lost its 
transcendent dimension, but never of 
gnosticism. 

This point is of particular import- 
ance, because, by means of his loose 
usage of the term “gnosticism,” 
Voegelin is able to tar with the same 
stick the most diverse and contradict- 
ory tendencies, whose only element 
in common, as far as I can see, is 
that the author, as a Catholic, is 
opposed to them. When the Protestant 
Reformation is characterized as a 
gnostic movement and Calvin’s /n- 
as the “first deliberately 
created gnostic koran,” then ob- 
viously there is something wrong 
with the conceptual framework in 
terms of which such statements can 
be made. Voegelin’s arbitrary ter- 
minological usage, which is really a 
kind of terminological strategy, is 
accompanied by an equally arbitrary 
eradication of all relative distinctions 
—and what distinctions in temporal 
affairs are not relative? This kind of 
social criticism, which, for example, 
sees liberal democracy and totalitar- 
ianism as merely two variants of the 
“same thing,” can be very mislead- 


stitutes 


ing. The two phenomena may indeed 
have some common ground which it 
is important to point out, but the 
actual disinctions may well be of 
even more immediate and momentous 
significance. Voegelin’s method makes 
it difficult to grasp and evaluate such 
distinctions. 

Voegelin’s way out of the blind 
alley into which “gnosticism” has 
led modern socio-political life is a 
return, in a very different historical 


form, of course, to the “Medieval 
synthesis,” in which the duality of 
Church and State barred all attempts 
to re-divinize temporal society. But 
he does not see that this solution— 
even if it were historically possible, 
which it is not—would lead to the 
medieval divinization of the Church 
as the City of God. In a penetrating 
work, Christianity and the Problem 
of History, Roger Shinn recently 
pointed out that, in the Christian in. 
terpretation of history, there have 
always three strands: the 
eschatological, which looks forward 
to an “end” in which the entire his- 
torical enterprise will be fulfilled; the 
dynamic, which stresses the reality 
and responsibility of human action 
in history; and the ecclesiastical, 
which sees the Church as in a real 
sense the achieved embodiment of the 
Kingdom of God that is the goal of 
history. If early Christian millennar- 
ianism held only to the first, and 
“progressivist” philosophies only to 
the second of these strands, Voegelin, 
harking back to Western medieval- 
ism, holds only to the third. 

Any one-sided emphasis is false 
and may conceivably turn out to be 
disastrous; but most disastrous, it 
seems to me, under modern condi- 
tions, would be a scheme of histori- 
cal and political understanding which 
identified any social institution—and 
the Church, insofar as it enters into 
history, is of course a social institu- 
tion—with the Kingdom of God in 
the finality of fulfilment. That is 
what totalitarianism, under very 
different concepts and terminology, 
strives to achieve; and Professor 
Voegelin, for all his detestation of 
totalitarianism, has not safeguarded 
his doctrine sufficiently against this 
corruption. If we today need 4 
theology of history, and I think we 
do, it is one more like Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s, which sees all human en- 
terprises, even the ecclesiastical, un- 
der the aspect of a transhistorical 
judgment and fulfilment, than Eric 
Voegelin’s, which takes its rest in an 
ecclesiastical absolutism, however Te 
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Uneven Mixture 


Through the Glass of Soviet Literature. 
Ed. by Ernest J. Simmons. 
Columbia. 301 pp. $4.50. 


THE piéce de résistance of this 
rather haphazard collection of studies, 
which grew out of the papers pre- 
pared by students for Professor Sim- 
mons’s seminars at the Columbia 
University Russian Institute, is the 
ditor’s own 25-page introduction 
entitled “Soviet Literature and Con- 
trols.” Professor Simmons enjoyed 
until recently a reputation as one of 
the leading fellow-travelers among 
American Slavic scholars. That he 
has not yet shed some of his pro- 
Soviet illusions is shown by his re- 
cent review of Isaac Deutscher’s new 
book in the New Republic. 

But Simmons’s introduction to the 
volume under review is by no means 
an apologia for the Soviets. Rather. 
it belongs to the “on the one hand, 
on the other hand” school of writing. 
On the one hand, he states quite un- 
ambiguously that “Soviet art is de- 
voted to the greater glory of the Com- 
munist party,” and rightly character- 
wes “socialist realism” as “the un- 
reality of the conventional fairy tale.” 
Qn the other hand, in characterizing 
Soviet control of literature, he makes 
anumber of apologetic reservations 
which only tend to obscure the issue 
and lessen the force of those forth- 
tight statements. 

Thus, Simmons maintains that 
tegimentation of art is not a pecu- 
larly Soviet phenomenon and draws 
a1 inapt parallel between art in 
Soviet Russia and medieval art, with 
its “directed content” and its “serv- 
ice of religion and morals.” No less 
inapt is the briefly mentioned analogy 
With the attempts of Catherine the 
Great of Russia and Napoleon “to 
compel literature to serve the state.” 
this shows either a failure to grasp 
the true essence of Communist totali- 
larianism or a deliberate tendency to 
mnimize the stringency of Commu- 
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Reviewed by Gleb Struve 


Professor of Slavic Languages and 
Literature, University of California 


nist controls. One fails to understand 
also why Professor Simmons had to 
bring in the Western artist who 
“suffers from the censorship of profit 
and loss in the ‘free’ market of a cap- 
italist society,” only to point out 
immediately that the Western artist, 
unlike his Soviet counterpart, “has 
freedom of choice to select his sub- 
ject and treat it as he desires.” 

Simmons then goes on to make a 
case for “the sincere Communist 
writer” who accepts party controls 
“as an article of faith in no sense 
inhibiting his artistic functioning.” 
and once more drags in “the obvious 
analogy” with the medieval Christian 
artist. In support of this, he quotes 
obvious propaganda statements by 
Alexander Fadeyev and Konstantin 
Simonov, without adducing any 
proof of their “sincerity.” There is 
also a clear tendency to exaggerate 
the “relaxation” of party controls 
during World War II. What some- 
times appeared as a relaxation was, 
in fact, a reorientation of essentially 
the same totalitarian approach to 
literature. And, after all, Simmons 
himself admits that the foundations 
of the present thorough regimenta- 
tion of literature were laid in 1932. 
The whole introduction is written in 
the same ambivalent spirit. 

The principal aim of the book is 
purportedly to show how Soviet lit- 
erature reflects or distorts Soviet 
realities. The trouble with the five 
papers which form the body of the 
book is that only one of them lives 
up to the objective implied in the 
title and formulated in the intro- 
duction. This is “The Marxian 
Woman: Soviet Variants,” by Louise 
E. Luke, a conscientious and objec- 
tive piece of work which attempts to 
confront the reality with its reflection 
in literature. 


Bernard J. Choseed’s “Jews in 
Soviet Literature” is so timidly de- 
scriptive, so shy of any clear-cut con- 
clusions, as to be worthless. The 
other three papers (on Zoshchenko’s 
“tragic case,” by Rebecca A. Domar: 
on the Children’s Theater as a 
vehicle of propaganda, by Gene 
Sosin; and on_ postwar literary 
scholarship, by Robert M. Hankin) 
have practically nothing to do with 
the main theme, though they are of 
indubitable factual interest to the 
American student of the Soviet Union. 
Miss Domar’s is the best. The other 
two suffer too much from their 
authors’ desire to be super-objective, 
which only results in pseudo-objec- 
tivity. The unquestioning adoption 
of Soviet propaganda terminology 
(on top of which comes a predilec- 
tion for pseudo-scholarly jargon) 
often makes it difficult to separate the 
authors’ opinions from those of the 
authorities they so profusely quote. 
Mr. Hankin is also guilty of exam- 
ining much too earnestly and at ex- 
cessive length some of the most 
blatant examples of Soviet double- 
think, while omitting to mention one 
of the most pathetic and striking as- 
pects of the postwar purge of literary 
scholarship—the abject recantations 
of some leading literary scholars. He 
also seems to attach too much posi- 
tive meaning to the Stalin coup 
détat in linguistics, and to draw 
somewhat overoptimistic conclusions 
from it where literary scholarship is 
concerned. 

On the whole, it must be said that 
this volume sheds very little light on 
the problem it sets out to elucidate. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI’ 


Parallel quotations prove that 
Nazis and Communists are broth- 
ers under the skin. Students 
and union members have found 
it invaluable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
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| Praises Hudson’s Review 


“CITY THAT NEVER SLEEPS" | Of Jowitt Book on Hiss 
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RODGERS c HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
ae HAYES McCRACKEN 

MARK JACKIE 

WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN'S 
The Ring and i 


A Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. “ St. 
1 





Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
'n The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


with MYRON =| WILLIAM. MARTIN 
McCORMICK  TABBERT “ WOLFSON 
ond MUSA WILLIAMS 


Air-Cond. BROADWAY THEA., Bway& way & 53 ~ 





Mon. thru Fri. Eves.: 


1.80. Wed. Mats.: $2.40, 1.80, 1.20. 
Mats.: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax Incl. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 
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Lord Jowitt’s book on Hiss [THE New LEADER, 
July 27]. Your top-flight reporting and evalua- 
tion of this and other issues of our time serves 
as a wonderful antidote to 
reporting of the 


the superficial, or 
daily press. And 
on the rather thin 


confused, 
what blisters you must raise 
skin of our modern oracles—the Sunday-paper 
reviewers! You are doing all of us a service in 
re-establishing in society a sense of personal 
responsibility and a recognition of the exist- 
ence of objective truth. 


Newport, R. I. Apert J. McALoon 


Denies That Book Program Has 
Been Militantly Anti-Communist 


Norman Cousins’s apology for the overseas 
book program [“The Truth About Our Books 
Abroad,” THe New Leaver, August 3] was 
very revealing. A horseback estimate of the 
list he gave of anti-Communist books bought 
amounts to under 150,000 volumes. Only some 
30,000 of these went to our libraries, 
“presentations’—to whom we 


the rest 
being are not 
told. Spread over 189 countries and eight years, 
this is not much of a propaganda play, con- 
sidering the money and personnel poured into 
it. 

It is remarkable that only two titles, among 
150, dealt with Communism in China, which 
has been, by all odds, the most important 
theater in the cold war. One of these was in 
the “less than 100 copies” category. The other, 
Edward Hunter’s Brain-Washing in Red China, 
was bought in worthwhile quantity, although 
only 91 copies were for our libraries, with 
10,000 listed for “presentations.” India would 
seem a logical place for them, but a For- 
eign Service officer who was in New Delhi 
at the time the book appeared tells me that 
Ambassador Chester Bowles banned all anti- 
Communist _ literature, THe New 
Leaber, during his regime in an effort to please 
Prime Minister Nehru. 


including 


however, is 
that apparently not one single book opposing 
the Chinese Communists was bought until after 
they the This, let us 
remember, was the period when the IPR and 
its hatchet men were mounting the most in- 
tensive and propaganda 
would be 
books by 


Messrs. Lattimore, Snow, Epstein and the rest 


The most significant revelation, 


conquered mainland! 


successful _ political 
campaign in American history. It 
enlightening to know how many 
“information” 


were hought by our service while 


| Creel, Chennault and all other anti-Red China 


writers were ignored. It is evident that, in the 
place that counted most, our information pro- 
gram just wasn’t there. 


Incidentally, the fact that books are “bought” 
and “distributed” does not necessarily mean 
that they reach the library shelves, because the 
Ambassador in each country has the last word 
as to what shall appear. Last summer, I visited 
the USIS library at Berne, Switzerland. There 
was just one anti-Communist book in stock, 
Kravchenko’s I Chose Justice. When I ff. 
marked on this to the director, he said that 
he could not understand how the book hap- 
pened to be there. It was against Legation 
policy, he explained, to use such books, be. 
cause they might offend Swiss neutrality. 
Havre de Grace, Md. Montcomery M. Greey 


Publisher Says Government 
Isn’t Buying His Books 
As publishers, we have watched this “book- 


re with the greatest 


burning” business interest, 
and were grateful to THe New Leaner for its 
recent lead article, “The Truth About Our 
Books Abroad” [August 3], by the distinguish- 
ed Editor of the Saturday Review, Norman 
author of the recent book. Who 
Speaks for Man? His article answered many 
questions and raised well: “Who 


speaks for the publisher?” In the absence of 


Cousins, 


one as 
other voices, we want at least to keep the 
record straight so far as the Henry Regnery 
Company is concerned. 

We assumed that the overseas library pro- 
book whole- 
salers, and while we suspected that they “didn't 
under a 


gram bought its books through 


go in for anti-Communist literature” 
Regnery imprint, we had no way of knowing 
for certain. Thanks to Mr. we now 
have a better idea of where we stand. Of all 
the bocks listed, only one of ours got out of 
the “less than 100 copies purchased” class. In 
than 100” class four other 
Regnery books. What I to under: 
stand is why the International Information Ad: 
ministration didn’t send someone around to 4 


Cousins. 


the “less were 


now fail 


Washington bookstore to pick up at least one 
copy of some of our other books, which then 
could also have been listed “distributed 
abroad.” A partial list of such books not pul- 
and many 


as 


would include what we 


others—consider to be important contributions 


chased 


to the literature resisting and exposing Com- 
munism. 

There is Fieda Utley’s China Story, a national 
best-seller which figured in the Congressional 
hearings over General MacArthur’s dismissal. 
THe New LE&ApER’s review that it “goes 
further than any other published work in e* 
amining critically and completely the fateful 
errors we made both in weighing and handling 


power of Communism in China. 


said 


the growing 
A list of other notable anti-Communist book 
which were recognized as major contributions 
would include William Reswick’s [ Dream! 
Revolution (New Leaver: “. . . one of the most 
illuminating books on Soviet Russia to appea! 
in recent years”), Norbert Muhlen’s The Re- 
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tum of Germany (said the New LEADER review, 
inically enough: “Particular attention ought 
to be paid to the wise observations about the 
often sad effects of American cultural propa- 
ganda abroad”) and Stefan Possony’s A Cen- 
tury of Conflict (New Leaver: “. . . a book 
that will stand for a long time as a landmark 
in the study of Communism as a system of 
sggressive power”). We could continue our list 
of anti-Communist books omitted from Mr. 
Cousins’s list, but recognize that your space is 
limited. 

In conclusion, we might say that we were 
not surprised to find ourselves pretty well out 
of the picture, but, under the circumstances, 
we hardly like being told what a great quantity 
of “anti-Communist literature” is being sent 
abroad. 

Chicago Henry REGNERY 


Holds European Socialists 
Preach Policy of Weakness 


It is unfortunate that so many European 
Socialists are in the forefront of the current 
attacks on America’s farsighted foreign policy, 
particularly Secretary of State Dulles’s firm 
policy toward Communist China. They think 
that, by admitting Peking to the UN, we can 
separate her from the Soviet Union. This is 
completely wrong, and is typical of the Social- 
ists’ current attempts to improvise to cover up 
their complete lack of a policy. Their ideas 
serve only to encourage the remaining U.S. 
isolationists and constitute a direct invitation to 
Soviet aggression in Europe and elsewhere; 
they would also give the Kremlin a chance to 
consolidate its position and recover from its 
present shaky position in Eastern Europe. IJt 
is incredible that Western European Socialists 
should act in this manner despite what has 
happened to their comrades behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Socialists are reinforced by many other 
European leaders of different political views 
who are so anxious to win Nobel Peace Prizes 
that they are willing to meet the Soviet policy 
of aggression with a policy of cringing weak- 
ness. It is up to the United States to step up 
all its information activities to counter Com- 
munist lies and explain its policies and aims 
to the world. 

London Frank Novak 


The New Leader’ Used in 
School Course on Communism 


Your magazine first came to my attention a 
year ago, and I have not missed an issue since 
then. I am chairman of a group of speakers 
who have just completed a 17-lecture course on 
Stalinism before our high-school seniors. We 
have found that THe New Leper has the most 
informative articles on Communism of any 
current periodical. We have made a point of 
Fecommending it to a number of civic groups. 


Orlando, Fla. ALAN G. Grant Jr. 
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“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” Post 

“Great! We give itthe high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


—Journal-Amer. 








Screenplay by DANIEL TARADASH « Bosed on the best-selling novel by JAMES JONES 
- Directed by FRED ZINNEMANN : Produced by BUDDY ADLER «A COLUMBIA PICTURE 











Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Z J Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


TF, 

GREGORY PEC K an 
AUDREY HEPBURN 
in WILLIAM WYLER'’S production of 
S*ROMAN HOLIDAY” 


with EDDIE ALBERT © A Paramount Picture 


ON STAGE: “CONFETTI”— Gala new revue produced by Russell 
Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Sym- 
phony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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You... 


Yes, you... . You're the fellow who always 
tells us how much you like The New Leader 
and how you wish more people could get it. 
- « - Well, you're the guy we're counting on 
to pull us out of an awful hole by boosting 
our circulation. You've probably read this 
offer a couple of times but passed it up. 
Why not respond to it NOW: 


For a total of $5, give three of your 





friends 27 issues of THe New LeEapER— 
Each of them will be getting 27 issues for only 
$1.67—An extraordinary $12 VALUE FOR $5! 


The New Leader 7 East 15th St. New York 


i 
' 
i 
1 
Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 
issues of THE NEW LEADER to the three friends ; 

| 

i] 


whose names and addresses | have listed below. 
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EDITORIAL 


Pistol Politics 


Ir IS ALWAYS RISKY to interpret politics strictly in 
terms of long-range “forces” and “interests.” Such desig. 
nations may be useful shorthand in the retrospect of 
centuries, but they are illusory guides as far as action 
here and now is concerned. In Morocco, Iran and Kash- 
mir this month, all the forces and interests meticulously 
diagnosed by political scientists became irrelevant in 
a matter of hours. Many years from now, it may be 
possible to define the subtler forces at work in those 
lands, but right now their politics may best be defined 
in the words of the Russian poet Vladimir Mayakovsky: 
“Comrade Pistol, you have the floor!” 

France deposed the Sultan of Morocco, rallying-point 
of Arab nationalism there, with an assist from the leader 
of the Berber tribes, El Glaoui; within a short time, the 
Moroccan situation was quieter than it had been in 
months. Iranian Army guns quickly toppled Mohammed 
Mossadegh, the nightshirted, bed-ridden one-time “Man 
of the Year” whose case history was a prime text for 
analysts of Asian revolutionary forces. And “the Lion 
of Kashmir,” the internationally-feted Sheikh Abdullah, 
was quickly overturned by an Indian-inspired coup when 
his views began to displease Nehru. 

Is the moral of these three stories that force can in- 
deed quell ideas? No. The moral is that there is a vast 
difference between clear, creative ideas which aim to 
meet the practical needs of a majority of the population 
and the esoteric constructs of a handful of intellectuals 
anxious to shift power from one narrow interest to an- 
other. The first type of idea never loses momentum 
until the needs of the people are met. The second type, 
which lives by the force of its guns, can always fall to 
stronger guns. It is to be hoped that the nationalist 
ideologists of Asia, as well as their admirers among 
Western political analysts, recognize this vital distinction. 
When continents cry out for bread and dignity, move- 
ments which ignore these cries will always be subject 
to the hazards of pistol politics. 


Whose Security ? 


IN A RECENT INTERVIEW with U.S. News and World 
Report, Korea’s President Syngman Rhee made a statt- 
ling revelation. U.S. authorities, said Rhee, had imposed 
a “military-security regulation” on detailed news of 
Communist brain-washing of American prisoners of war- 

If true, this would account for the strange treatment 
of our POWs’ experiences in the major part of the 
tion’s press. Rarely has a subject been dealt with s° 
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gingerly. We have had some talk about indoctrination, 
some talk about torture, much talk of individual camp 
brutalities, but nothing like the coherent picture of sys- 
tematic state-planned psychological torture which emerged 
from Edward Hunter’s Brain-Washing in Red China. 

Because brain-washing has been one of the key 
weapons in the Communist arsenal for almost two de- 
cades, and because so little is known outside of the data 
collected by Hunter, the experiences of our prisoners 
should be published and analyzed on a large scale. They 
are among the few who have survived the brain-bath, 
and their knowledge will constitute an invaluable asset 
in the years ahead. To whose security are we contribut- 
ing by keeping the full story of brain-washing from the 
peoples of the free world? 


Last Days of the UN? 


ARE THESE the last days of the United Nations? Has 
that body gone too far in its haste to placate its Com- 
munist foes? Has it alienated its chief supporter, the 
United States, beyond recall? 

These questions must run through the minds of all 
who have followed the UN debate on the Korean political 
conference. Outside of the speeches of Ambassador Lodge 
and Korean Foreign Minister Yung Tai Pyun, there has 
not been the slightest recognition that this conference is 
being asked to settle a war in which the UN was a 
belligerent against Communism and in which the UN 
aim was the unification of Korea. Rather, it has been the 
patent wish of the bloc led by Britain and India to set 
up a conference in which those who bore the brunt of 
the anti-Communist struggle, namely the Korean Repub- 
lic and the United States, would be outnumbered by the 
Communists and those who recognize and/or trade with 
them. If such a conference were indeed constituted, it is 
quite obvious that the recommendations of its majority 
would be unsatisfactory not only to Korea but to the 
people and Congress of the United States. Much as 
Britain and India might desire such goals, the United 
States did not suffer 120,000 casualties in order to give 
Red China possession of half of Korea, permission to 
annex Formosa and a veto on the UN Security Council. 
It is safe to predict that our Congress would rather cut 
off all support of the UN than assent to terms like these, 
now being promoted by some of our “allies.” 

Surely Mr. Churchill’s Government, which has been so 
assiduous in its advice to us to consider the “climate of 
British opinion,” is aware that no appreciable segment of 
American opinion will countenance a Korean Munich. 
If that is the case, Commonwealth diplomacy at the UN 
must be regarded as intemperate and reckless. For it 
seems clear that it is willing to wreck not only the 
Western anti-Kremlin alliance, but the United Nations 
7", in its senseless drive to appease Communism in 
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HOLIDAY 
CLOSING FESTIVAL 


Wednesday to Sunday, September 9-13 


Featuring; 
* FESTIVAL STAGE SHOW 
* GRAND COCKTAIL PARTY 
* SQUARE DANCING 
* DIVOT DIGGERS GOLF TOURNEY 
* ALL SPORTS PROGRAM 
(Prizes for All Sports Participants) 


Plus All the Other Ingredients for a 
“Typical Tamiment Vacation” 
* * & 
Complete Social Staff 
* * ~ 


Ideal Indian Summer Weather 


For rates and further information write or call: 


Tamtment TAMIMENT, PENNA. 


Phone: Bushkill One 
New York Offices: 7 East 15th St. °© Algonquin 5-7333 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! 
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